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ER A TE I PSL SE, OL SEDO _ LLL EIDE ZETIA 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
polittcal system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


We are glad to see it, —our eastern farmers’ papers here 
in the East comparing notes on socialism and nationalism. 
The New England Farmer takes to task the Vermont Watch- 
man for its definition of socialism and adds: “ Socialism, as 
we understand it, is, in its essence, nothing but co-operation; 
in the somewhat technical why in which the word is com- 
monly used it means co-operation on such a scale as to in- 


clude all the people of a town, state or nation co-operating 
through the machinery of government. For instance, the 
post office management is an instance of socialistic work ; 
when a town or city builds a sewer or constructs a system 
of water-works, we have more socialism.” This is speci- 
fically nationalism. The Watchman responds that “if that 
were all, we shonld not have any objection to socialism.” 
What it objects to is the tyranny of socialism. Perhaps it 
objects also to the tyranny of the United States post office. 
At any rate we trust this discussion will become contagious. 


The People’s Party not to be Made a One-Idea Party. 


The importance of the struggle over the money question 
in the coming session of Congress, seems to “rattle” some 
of our contemporaries among the -people’s party papers. 
Undoubtedly the fight for bi-metalism now coming on is to 
be a big one, but it is not necessary nor advisable in stating 
this fact to belittle or discredit, or in any way to relegate 
to tbe background or to the future, the other principles of 
the Omaha platform: We do not object to any reasonable 
statement of the importance of the financial question. It 
is of the first order of magnitude; but we do object, and a 
large part of the people’s party will be found very vigor- 
ously objecting to any talk that looks like side-tracking in 
theinterest of the money question the other quite equally im- 
portant reforms to which the party is pledged. 

For example, there are divers orators and a few papers of 
our party which permit themselves to say such things as 
that all other issues must be postponed to the money ques- 
tion, that this is the paramount issue, that it is logically 
and necessarilly the first issue and that until it is settled 
we cannot properly take up the other issues, that if we are 
beaten in the contest for bi-metalism we are crushed, and 
that if we win in that fight all the rest will logically follow. 

These statements and others like them are ene and all as 
untrue as they are impolitic. The people’s party is not a 
party of one idea. It does not carry all its eggs in one 
basket. It does not march in single file. 

Desirous as we are to see the full bi-metallic idea pre- 
vail, witl the exclusive governmental issue of money, it is 
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not true in any sense that the rest of our program depends 
on the triumph of these ideas or would be rendered imprac- 
ticable by their defeat. _ If that were so our outlook would 
indeed be dreary, for he must be a sanguine person who 
believes that, at best, our side can do more than to obtain a 
compromise on these points, while it is certainly possible 
that bi-metalism may be quite. knocked out. Suppose the 
latter event to take place, what then will those people’s 
party papers be able to say which have beforehand declared 
that all the prospects of the party depend on the result of 
the money fight ? They will logically have to throw up the 
sponge, will they not ? But the people’s party will not throw 
up the sponge. Dear brethren, let us avoid hysterical politics. 

There are three possible results of the silver and currency 
fight in Congress. It may result in a victory for the gold 
standard people, or it may result in a victory for full bi- 
metalism. Thirdly, it may result in compromises that will 
suit nobody and settle nothing and mean an indefinite pro- 
traction of the dispute. The last result is much more prob- 
able than either of the others. : 

Is anybody foolish enough to suppose that the people’s 
party is going to wait the settlement of this possibly 
interminable wrangle before bringing to the front any other 
of its propositions? Are we to continue to tolerate the 
Western Union’s telegraph monopoly? Are Kansas, Ne- 
braska, California and all the states for that matter, to sit 
still while the railroads complete their iron net about them ? 
Are we to adopt no policy of resistance to land monopoliza- 
tion East and West? Are we to do nothing about the coal 
combine? Are we to postpone state control of the traffic 
in intoxicants ? Are we, in a word, to lift no hand or voice 
against any of the monopolies the people’s party has chal- 
lenged until, forsooth the money question is settled ? Such 
talk is nonsensical and not to be tolerated. Bi-metalism is 


no doubt to be desired as a relief to the country and to be. 


energetically contended for, but it is not true that the cause 
of human equality, to which the people’s party is devoted, is 
in any more particular or important way dependent on that 
condition than many others, or would be more seriously set 
back by its defeat than by the defeat of other reforms. 
Surely it is within the resources of the human language to 
express the importance of a particular proposition without 
discrediting other propositions equally important. 

The people’s party, if it is to come to anything, has got to 
be what it calls itself, an alliance of the wage-worker with 
the farmer, and the Omaha platform furnishes the basis of 
such an alliance. If, however, the planks in which the 
wage-worker and the artisan are particularly interested are 
to be set: aside as in any way less important, or “damned 
with faint praise ” the idea of such an alliance had better 
be given up right away. ; 

We stand by the Omaha platform in its entirety and we 
question the fidelity to the platform of those who apparently 
are interested in only one feature of it. If one part of the 
platform is to be “the paramount issue” and the others 
made secondary to it, we maintain that no body of less 
authority than another national convention is competent to so 
declare. We think this will be the opinion of the majority. 


The Women in Line. 


An interesting recent feature of the people’s party move- 


ment in Kansas is the organization of the “Women’s Pro- 
gressive Political League.” This body is made up exclu- 
sively of women in sympathy with the principles of the 
people’s party ; women who are sympathetic with the repub- 
lican and democratic parties not being eligible. With a 
view to clearing up misunderstandings on this subject the 
secretary of the league has just issued an address, quoted 
from elsewhere in this issue, in which she affirms that the 
organization is distinctly affiliated with the people’s party 
and especially devoted among the other objects of that party 
to woman suffrage and public management of the liquor 
traffic. The rise of this organization may perhaps be re- 
garded as suggestive of the prominent part which women 
everywhere are destined to take and the decisive influence 
they are sure to exert in the great movement for radical 
sosial reorganization which the people’s party, with its 
nationalist principles, so far, most notably represents in 
this country. The interests of men are indeed bound up 
with the fate of this cause, but even beyond men, are women 
concerned in its triumph. While nationalism is the cause of 
manhood, it is pre-eminently the cause of womanhood, for 
while it promises man deliverance from economic despotism 
it promises woman deliverance at one blow from economic 
and sex slavery. The women of Kansas have from the 
start been “the better half” of the revolution there, and it 
is fitting that they should lead in calling women everywhere 
to take a stand openly in defense of principles in whose 
victory or defeat they have so much at stake. ~ 


The Liquor Business Always a State Monopoly, Whether In- 
directly or Directly Exercised. 


When it was first reported that Judge Hudson of one of 
the minor courts of South Carolina had decided against the 
state monopoly of the liquor traffic, it was supposed that 
the supreme court of the state had already decided in its 
favor and that the contrary ruling of a minor court would 
be of no importance. It appears however that the supreme 
court decided only an incidental point relating to the form 
of the bill and expressly reserved the question of its consti- 
tutionality. It seems, therefore, that this point remains to 
be settled by the supreme court on appeal, and an adverse 
decision may put an end to the whole experiment. It is for 
the interest of the state to get the question settled as soon 
as possible, as its dispensaries are now being enjoined right 
and left on the strength of Judge Hudson’s decision. 

The points of Judge Hudson’s decision are of two kinds, 
the greater part of them being directed against particular 
features of the law, especially the extraordinary search and 
seizure powers and other high-handed interferences with per- 
sonal liberty and property by which the provisions of the 
law are to be enforced. 

When, however, his honor goes further and declares the 
assertion of a state monopoly of the liquor traffic or of any 
other trade or business to be under all circumstances opposed 
to the general principles of law and justice and to be 
dangerous to republican institutions and the liberties of the 
people, he is floundering in water that is over his head. 

His main point is that such an assertion is an interfer- 
ence with the liberties of individuals to engage in business. 
He argues that the state would have no right to granta 
monopoly to individuals to pursue an especial business as 
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against other individuals and consequently that it has no 
more the right to assume such a monopoly itself. Surely 
the judge was napping when he forgot that a principal busi- 
ness of state legislatures consists in granting privileges to 
groups of citizens to monopolize particular businesses. Every 
time a legislature grants a franchise, exclusive either in 
terms or practical effect, to a water company, a lighting or 
local transit company or to a railroad company, it grants a 
monopoly to certain individuals, and restricts the liberty of 
citizens in general to enter into that trade, both which 
things the judge says it has no constitutional right to do. 
The state cannot delegate powers which it has not the right 
to exercise. Ifit can grant a monopoly to others, it can 
much more assert that monopoly itself. 

The judge is particularly unfortunate in applying his 
argument to the liquor selling business. By universal con- 
sent and practice, it is in the power of any state either to 
delegate the sale of liquor to private monopolies or 
altogether to prohibit it. Every liquor license issued estab- 
lishes a private monopoly. Is there a law student in the 
country callow enough to argue that the state cannot retain 
in its own hands and itself exercise a monopoly which it 
admittedly has the right to delegate to others? Where was 
the right of monopoly before it was delegated to licensees ? 

Was it not in the hands and discretion of the state? Will 
Judge Hudson explain where else it could have been ? 

Or take it the other way. It is admitted that South 
Carolina or any other state has a right totally to prohibit 
to citizens the sale of liquor. Having thus, in the exer- 
cise of its undoubted right, totally prohibited the trade to 
citizens, wherein can the state be said to further injure its 
citizens or interfere with any liberties left them when it 
goes into the business itself? It is certainly odd that 
Judge Hudson did not think of this. 

In the course of the extension of public. management in 
the pnblic interest over all business, which nationalism 
proposes, there may be various constitutional snags to be 
avoided or, if necessary, uprooted by constitutional amend- 
ments, state or federal; but certainly there are no such 
snags in the way of state monopoly of the liquor business, 
for in all parts of the country the states have long ago 
taken that business out of the free field of competition and 
placed it upon a strictly monopolistic basis. Prohibition 
states peddle out the monopoly to druggists, and license 
states to applicants with “ pulls,” but in both cases the 
sale of liquor is a monopoly delegated by the state and 
protected by the state police. In neither state is it a busi- 
ness open to the general public. ‘he direct exercise by a 
state (as in South Carolina’s case) of its monopoly, instead 
of its indirect exercise through licensed delegates, may 
surprise people by its novelty, but it involves not the 
slightest change in the legal and constitutional view of the 
matter. There is no new principle introduced, but only a 
change in the method of applying a long recognized prin- 
ciple. 

While we defend and advoéate the principle of the direct 
and responsible exercise by a state of its monopoly of the 
liquor traffic, as the best way of dealing with the liquor 
business, we are not to be understood as defending the 
South Carolina law. We condemn, on the contrary, in the 

strongest manner, the attempt to make a revenue out of 


the business, and we also condemn its inquisitorial, violent 
and vexatious clauses, not only as outraging personal rights, 
but as offering a premium on its own violation. 


Massachusetts Democrats find Public Ownership Good Poli- 
tics. 


The democrats of Massachusetts under their present 
leadership are playing a much better game of politics than 
their old opponents. The announcement is made that 
Mayor Matthews of Boston and not Josiah Quincy will be 
the party candidate for governor next autumn. If the 
following from the Advertiser can be relied upon, it must 
be confessed that the democrats realize the immense poli- 
tical importance of public ownership in this state. 


- He will run on his record in the gas fight, and on the promise, if 
governor, to stir up the sinecures and corporations more than Goy. 
Russell has ever thought of doing. The democratic party will be 
pledged to all that, while the Matthews people figure out that the 
republican platform will not be very aggressive on these lines with 
ex.-Goy. Robinson, T. J. Coolidge, H. C. Lodge and Congressman 
Wright heading it. Matthews has nothing to do to secure the nom- 
ination, and, with his decision to run, can set to work at once to 
plan out his campaign, get his literature ready, and make his com- 
binations, He expects and will receive the opposition of every gas 
and electric light corporation in the state, the managers of which 
sat by and saw the Bay State company overhauled, and are now 
realizing that this step is their own destruction, as it will lead toa 
great movement next year in favor of municipal lighting without 
any restrictions to protect the present private companies. 


“TS IT SOCIALISTIC FOR THE STATE TO PER- 
FORM THE STATE'S FUNCTIONS?” 


S. 8S. Ketchum of Trinidad, Colorado, sends a letter to the 
Springfield Republican which is so full of hard sense that 
we quote it. He says: 

“The evident truth of the charges made in the columns 
of the Republican against corporations holding contracts 
for the performance of state and municipal functions, and 
the fact that the mismanagement and corrupt practices of 
this class of corporations are no worse in Massachusetts 
than in any other state, and are as common now and as un- 
controled, leads to the natural inference that these evils are 
inherent in the system of delegating governmental functions 
and the farming out of public business to individuals and 
corporations. Justice Bradley of the United States supreme 
court says: “ When a railroad is chartered itis for the pur- 
pose of performing a duty which belongs to the state.” Why 
should this duty be farmed to a corporation? Again that 
court says of railroad companies: “The function performed 
is that of the state.” Is it socialistic for. government to 
perform the state’s functions ?” 

“The same court said in another case: ‘In modern 
times, it is true, government is in the habit in some coun- 
tries of letting out the construction of important highways 
requiring a large expenditure of capital, to agents, generally 
corporate bodies created for the purpose, and giving them 
the right of taxing those who travel or transport goods 
thereon as a means of obtaining compensation for their 
outlay.’ Is it any less burdensome for the people to pay 
the taxes imposed by a private corporation like a railroad 
company than to pay the taxes imposed by a public cor- 
poration like the state for the same purpose ? And is not 
the debt of a railroad company substantially a public 
burden during the life of its contract ? ” 
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A LEAF FROM THE DEVIL’S JEST-BOOK. 


Beside the sewing table chained and bent, 
They stitch for the lady, tyrannous and proud — 
For her a wedding-gown, for them a shroud; 
They stitch and stitch, but never mend the rent 
Torn in life’s golden curtains. Glad Youth went, 
And left them alone with Time; and now if bowed 
With burdens they should sob and cry aloud, 
Wondering, the rich would look from their content. 


And so this glimmering life at last recedes 

In unknown, endless depths beyond recall; 
And what’s the worth of all our ancient creeds, 

Tf here, at the end of ages, this is all — 

A fair face floating through the merry ball, 
A dead face plashing in the river reeds? 


CHARLES Epwin MARKHAM in the Cal. Illustrated Mag. 


THE BATTLE OF STAND- 
ARDS. 


THE OUTCOME OF 


[Edward Bellamy in the Boston Globe, Sunday, July 16, 1898, on 
the question: ‘‘ Will gold become the sole unit of value, and will 
silver cease to be used as money?” | 


This question is merely an aspect of a larger one, namely, 
whether the money power is to grow to complete mastery 
or not. The interest of the monopolizers of money is in 
having its value as high as possible and its supply as small 
as possible, since thereby their control of the world by its 
means is made more complete, inevitable and easy of ex- 
ercise. The movement toward the gold standard is a part 
of the great modern tendency to the centralization of the 
economic government of the world in the hands of a 
few. 

The resistance to the gold unit in the interest of a bi- 
metallic or broader basis and larger money supply repre- 
sents an effort of the people to repel this tendency and 
resist this domination. It is democratic and popular in 
sentiment and breathes the spirit of resistance to tyranny. 
Is it, then, to be a successful resistance ? I must say that, 
while I heartily sympathize with it and will do all I can to 
further it, I doubt if it will be in the end successful, and 
this not at all for moral but entirely for what may be 
called strategic reasons. 

As I said, the gold unit movement is a part of the great 
modern tendency to suppress the free competitive system 
in the interest of centralized and combined economic ad- 
ministration. - In resisting it the bi-metallic or broader 
money basis party is, in strict economic terms, neeessafily 
arrayed in defense of the old-fashioned free competitive 
system. 

Now, while the free competitive system would be vastly 
better than the centralized despotism of capital which the 
bi-metallic party is resisting, it is a doomed and dying sys- 
tem to which the world will never return. Capitalistic 
oppression, using the new and all-conquering method of 
concentration, cannot therefore be successfully resisted 
from behind the decayed and dilapidated breastworks of 
tree competition. 

The forces arrayed on the popular side of this money 
standard struggle may make a more or less stubborn battle, 
but they will eventually be forced to surrender unless they 
take the higher ground of nationalism, The only way to 
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meet the method of concentration applied in the interest of 
the few is by applyin’ the same method in the interest of 
the people. Modern artillery cannot be met by ancient 
ordnance. 

So we may be sure in theend the battle between the 
money standards will become a battle between the present 
social system and a system that will need no money staprd- 
ard, because it will not measure men’s rights that way. 
The money problem will never be solved; it will be abol- 
ished. Money is the root of all evil, and can never be 
made to grow straight or bear anything but apples of 
Sodom. It will never be effectually treated save by extir- 
pation. Gold will not*cenquer silver, nor silver gold, but 
men will conquer both and put them under their feet. 


WHAT ThE FARMER THOUGHT OF THE STOCK 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST SOCIALISM. 


The recent parliamentary campaign in Germary, although 
nominally begun on the issue of the army bill, became, 
before it was ended, merely a struggle between socialism 
and anti-socialism. The following anecdote from the other 
side is illustrative of the way the German farmers are begin- 
ning to comprehend the socialistic idea: 

In a village of Bavaria, where for the first time since 
Adam the Socialist candidate led the polls, and a second 
election was necessary between him and the candidate of 
the ruling class,there sat, a few days after the first election 
the leading capitalist landlord of the region, the local parson, 
the village schoolmaster and the tiller of a small farm, 
around a little table at the inn. The small farmer had 
never before been the subject of such tender solicitude on 
the part of present company. All three had formerly habit- 
ually turned their noses upon him; now, however, they 
affected great friendship. From inquring after his health, 
and such courtesies, the capitalist landlord, the parson and 
the school master turned to volitics, as if by the purest 
accident, and for some time they talked at the farmer, run- 
ning down the socialists, whose recent campaign-literature 
they knew had made a marked impression upon the small 
working farmers of the neighborhood. 

Having prepared the ground in this way, at a wink 
from the capitalist landlord, the parson addressed the 
farmer directly, depicting to him the wickedness, godless- 
ness and criminal disposition of the socialists, whose sole 
object, the parson declared, was to overthrow religion and 
abolish wedlock. 

The farmer smiled upon the parson when his reverence 
stopped for breath, and shaking his head answered: “ Reli- 
gion has nothing whatever to do with politics, especially 
not with the Reichstag elections ; socialists do not interfere 
with any one’s predilections as to the way to reach heaven, 
they leave every one free to believe what he likes. As to 
the abolition of wedlock, I have yet failed to learn that the 
socialists are especially guilty of immorality, while on the 
other hand, one hears every day such charges against other 
people, including, I am sorry to say, sometimes even the 
clergy.” 

For a moment there was a painful pause among the trio, 
who had come to pull the wool over the farmer’s eyes. They 
looked at one another, not knowing what to do, until, 
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nudged by the capitalist landlord, the teacher sailed in with 
a long speech, taken almost verbatim from Herr Richter’s 
book against socialism, about the tyranny implied in the 
proposed commonwealth. “ Everybody,” the teacher closed 
with emphasis, “would have to work ; early in the morning 
everyone would have to report to his overseer, who would 
distribute the work among them; and he who should refuse 
to work, would be drjven to his task with a whip.” 

The smile on the farier’s countenance broadened. “It 
is just the reverse,” he answered, “but even if it were 
actually so, what of if? Today I am forced to work, and 
to work long and hard; I am forced to be up early. By four 
o’clock in «he morning, when others are still snoring and 
getting over their previous night’s debauch, I am on the 
field, and I rarely get home again before night. If, indeed, 
everyone was forced to work in the socialist commonwealth 
I would at least have the pleasure of seeing a lot of people, 
whose bellies are full, and who have never done a stroke of 
work, also driven and forced to toil as I am now; moreover 
in that case I would have positive relief, their work would 
lighten my present unbearable burden. If all worked, I 
reckon eight hours a day would be ample!” 

The big capitalist landlord kicked the parson and school 
master under the table urging them to keep at it, and the 
latter started anew. He took up the argument of the level- 
ling tendency of socialism, and declared it would do away 
with family life, “there will be,” he said, full of indigna- 
tion, “ big feed troughs, and the same sort of soup will be 
ladeled out to all!” 

“ Would it were so!” sighed the farmer, “That would 
suit me toat. Today the weakest sort of soup is all that 
falls to me. But yonder, where the gentleman keeps house,” 
nodding to the big property-holder, “and quite frequently 
also at your tables,” nodding to the parson and the school- 
master, “there is so much good roast beef, chickens, ducks, 
pigeons, eggs and what not, that if it all were boiled up in 
the general soup, then we small farmers would get at least 
something of all those dainties, and would not go hungry as 
we do now.” 

The big property-holder grew red in the face, rose and 
without saying a word or even finishing his beer he left the 
company. 

The parson and the school-master looked cheap and em- 
barassed, then tried to prolong the discussion, but the 
farmer put an end to it by rising and declaring with exas- 
perating stolidity : “ We are not afraid of the socialist com- 
monwealth, it is our salvation, but even if it were all that 
you people affect to believe, it would be a decided improve- 
meno for us small farmers and all the poor people. So then, 
you may save your breath and know it now as well as later 
— the ‘soes’ will get our vote and that ends it.” 


COMPETITION A CURSE. 


At a recent. meeting of the National Furniture Manu- 
facturer’s association at St. Louis, Otto Stechhan of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. was elected president. Mr. Stechhan is a 
manufacturer and successful business man, and has been a 
prominent member of the state board for industrial schools. 
Tn his address to the association, among other things, he said : 

* Competition at one time was considered the life of 
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trade, but this maxim has long ago become a fallacy and 
competition, if anything, is a veritable curse instead of a 
blessing. Competition is the cause of all the attending 
evils associated with the manufacture of furniture. Mar- 
gins have become so small that every insignificant item 
which enters into the cost of manufacture becomes a factor 
of importance. Every incidental must be calculated to a 
fraction if you wish to be able to hold your own, to say 
nothing of realizing a mere interest on your investment. 
The city manufacturer, if he would place his goods on the 
market at actual cost today, could still be undersold by his 
boom town competitor 10 per cent, and yet give him a 
reasonable margin on his output. But what does this in- 
dicate? Does it mean that the village manufacturer can 
purchase his lumber, hardware, varnish, mirror plates or 
other material at’a less price than his competitor in the 
city? Or is it not a fact that such is not the case, but 
rather that it is done at the expense of human muscle and 
brain, at the expense of impoverished labor, of demoralized 
homes, and at the expense of the health and happiness of 
the people who are so unfortunate as to be compelled to 
work for starvation wages. 

“Every $9, $10, yes, $15, chamber suit, or $3.50 lounge, 
or $1.25 bedstead placed on the market today is a curse to 
the community, not referring to its poor intrinsic value. 
It means that labor has been degraded and pulled into the 
mire; that it has been brought on a level with convict 
labor; that we are producing a new race of slaves. It 
means that thousands of children are taken away from 
school at a time when they should be acquiring useful 
knowledge; that they are wearing out their young lives in 
the shops and factories, in the dust, grime and smoke. It 
means an impoverished race; it means slavery in its worst 
form. 

“This gentlemen, is the situation of the furniture indus- 
try today; this is what we have to contend with, and we 
musi look it in the face ana endeavor to find a remedy ; it 
is a question of patriotism, as much as one of a reasonable 
return for our invested capital. Personally I am so indig- 
nant at this deplorable state of affairs that I would be per- 
fectly willing to join hands with the labor unions with a 
view of assisting them to have the hight shine into the 
darkened homes of their deluded brethren who are making 
themselves innocent tools in bringing about a crisis in the 
furniture industry. The fact is that the difference in price 
of any piece of furmiture placed on the market today rep- 
resents just exactly to what extent the respective producer 
has been able to squeeze his laborers. The situation is get- 
ting more desperate every day, and we will be compelled to 
take some steps to reform on the impending question.” 


Senator Chandler says, talking about the silver question, 
“ A panic, a depression of values and a ruin of business men 
and debtors, unparalleled in the nation’s history, will follow 
from even an attempt made seriously and by any consider- 
able power and influence to force gold mono-metallism upon 
the government of the United States.” 


Martin Beekhard in the Conservator: “In opposition to 
the individualistic philosophy we shall keep true to the 
principle that whatever concerns humanity is our busi- 
ness.” 
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DIVERS AND SUNDRY THINGS. 


“Tt is told in Nehemiah,” says Millicent Garrett Fawcett, 
“that when the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt after the 
captivity, women as well as men shared in the work. Our 
country now wants the hearts and brains of.its daughters 
as well as the hearts and brains of its sons, for the solution 
of many perplexing and difficult problems.” True enough 
and the true way to enlist women. in the service of civiliza. 
tion is to work for their economic independence as would 
be the case under nationalism. The Humanitarian, a 
monthly magazine printed in London, notes the fact that 
at none of the many meetings of women’s associations in 
June was the industrial position of women mentioned, 
The logical course of agitation is first political equality and 
then economic equality. 


A correspondent from New Mexico says that the state- 
ment copied by us from the World’s Advanced Thought 
that the Holland Land company owns in New Mexico four 
and a half million acres of land is incorrect. The patented 
area of the grant which the company owns is 1,714,000 
acres, of which 100,000 acres have been sold. We gladly 
make the correction. The change of figures does not, how- 
ever, affect the conclusions drawn from these large holdings 
of land. 


The Coming Nation mentions a draft drawn by a Kansas 
bank on a New York bank sent to a party in Pueblo, Cal., 
which draft the bank refused to cash. The Pueblo party 
then asked to have the money sent by registered letter or 
postal order. It is the government that shines in times 
like these. 


The decision of the judge against the South Carolina 
liquor law is that itis unconstitutional because the state has 
no right to engage in trade in competition with individuals. 
Now let the Legislature amend the liquor law by removing 
the element of profit and this point will be avoided. 


Western farmers:are feeding wheat to their hogs. The 
millers’ combine will be pleased at this, while the pork 
combine will take good care that the eastern consumers 
shall not get the benefit of it in the shape of a reduction 
of the retail price of pork. 


“No word is so abused nowadays as the word socialism. 
Christ would have used it if he had lived in our time. His 
ideas are embodied in it. It is often linked with its 
opposite — anarchism —as if the two meant. the same thing, 
whereas they are opposite poles of economic thought. 
They are as far apart as night is from day. It is often 
confused with force, whereas it is coming on us as gently 
as the sun dawns. It will finally be seen that Christianity 
holds socialism in its right hand.” These are the words of 
no less a man than Rey. A. E. Dunning, editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, in his address before the Christian Endeavor 
convention at Montreal on Sunday, July 9. 


There is talk of a nationalist assembly at Needham, 
Mass., on the Chautauqua plan next month. The place 
selected is a beautiful oak grove owned by C. Atherton 
Hicks, a member of the Needham Nationalist club, who 
will give information as to tents, terms, etc. 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


NATIONALISTS TO MEET IN CHICAGO. 


Plan for the Committee of Correspondence at its Meeting 
Next Month. Note and Comment. 

The time is now at hand for the meeting of the national 
committee of correspondence which was organized by 
nationalists at Omaha last year. The New Nation has 
already announced that the committee will assemble at 
Chicago, August 30, at 2 p.m., at the residence of Mrs. 
Corinne S. Brown, 6230 Woodlawn avenue. Members not 
able to attend are requested to send proxies. As the com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of bringing nationalists 
together and to systematize the work of spreading the 
principles of nationalism, a cordial invitation is extended 
to nationalists in general to be present and join in the 
At Mrs. Brown’s and at the office of Jesse 


Cox, Room 13, 95 Fifth avenue, registers will be kept 


deliberations. 


where nationalists may leave their names, addresses and 
consult bulletins of meetings, etc. 

The plan of the committee as arranged at Omaha was 
one committeeman for each state, a sub-committeeman from 
each Congressional district, and a resident correspondent 
in each town and city. ) 

At the Chicago meeting the elaboration or the amending 


of this plan will be considered. In order to facilitate 


matters the secretary has asked Eltweed Pomeroy, state 
committeeman for New Jersey, to sketch out a plan for the 


work of the committee. This he has done and it is printed 


below. Members of the committee have been asked to 


prepare five minute addresses on certain points in this 
plan, so that the committee will have a symposium on 
propaganda work. Persons having additional suggestions 
or any other plan of organization are urgently requested to 
give them in person at the Chicago meeting or by writing 
to Mason A. Green, General Secretary, 13 Winter street, 


Boston, Mass. Mr. Pomeroy’s plan is substantially as 


follows : 
PLAN FOR PROPAGANDA WORK. 


Each state in the Union and province in Canada to be 
represented on committee. 

Each town, village and ward of a city to have a corres- 
pondent. 

Representatives and correspondents to be selected as the 
committee may direct. 

The work naturally divides itself into (1) work of state 
representatives ; (2) work of local correspondent. 

State Representative : His work to be (1) the keeping of 
a register of the local correspondents and information as to 
the work. (2) Reports to headquarters about January 1 
of the names and addresses of local correspondents and 
their work, which will be incorporated into the report of 
the secretary at the annual meeting. (3) Secure from 
local correspondents, as well as subscription lists, reform 
papers, labor and reform organization membership, papers 
individual knowledge and information, a list of people in 
state which shall be classified as (a) active nationalists 
who are willing to work, (b) nationalists unable to do 
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propaganda work, (c) sympathizers and those likely to be- 
come nationalists. This list should be kept alphabetically 
and by towns, and the state representative should give the 
detail work to some club or to friends in order that it 
may not become a burden to him, (4) Supplying to local 
correspondents lists of reform books, tracts, newspapers 
and periodicals with special rates and trade prices if 
possible, urging their sale and the organization of local 
reading circles, where a book is loaned from friend to 
friend. (5) The preparaticn in co-operation with the local 
correspondents of a list of public speakers who are williug 
to perform that service for their traveling expenses, also 
the special topics they treat. (6) The appointment of a 
nationalist (preferably one who lives at the capital) who 
will follow legislation and act as the representative of the 
nationalists in urging special measures. 

Local Correspondent: His work to be (1) securing names 
of nationalists, copies of lists to be forwarded to state 
representative. (2) Encouraging clubs for discussing nation- 
alism, Cold Cut dining clubs, research clubs, lectures, rallies, 
ete. (3) Taking subscriptions for nationalist papers and 
selling and distributing reform books, tracts, ete. (4) Cir- 
culating of petitions for public ownership of local services 
like lighting, water-works and street cars, and of national 
services like government telegraph, railroads and the like. 
(5) Furnishing of nationalistic news to local papers and 
provoking discussion by communications. (6) Encouraging 
the formation of citizens’ leagues for the purpose of agitat- 
ing in favor of the municipal ownership of gas, street rail- 
ways, markets, baths, etc. 


Circumstances will determine the best way to agitate in 
towns and cities. Teachers and college professors are be- 
coming interested in the growing denfand for public own- 
ership and in the growth of the nationalistic sentiment; 
so also the wage workers. The committee work should he 
made as self-supporting as possible. Some definite form 
of agitatiou, like pressure brought upon a board of alder- 
men or a Legislature has been found to be the best way to 
make a nationalist club effective, and money contributions 
for definite purposes are not difficult to obtain. 

We trust that our readers will scan carefully this skele- 
ton of Mr. Pomeroy’s, and forward any suggestions they 
may have, so that the very best possible program may be 
submitted at the Chicago meeting. The object of the cor- 
respondence committee is to secure a minimum of organi- 
zation with a maximum of concerted action. 

The nationalistic agitation has now progressed far enough 
to enable many to give from practical experience sugges- 
tions as to the best way to push the work. Let these men 
and women give the committee the benefit of their ex- 
perience even if they cannot go to Chicago, The above 
plan is only designed to be a skeleton of one way to reach 
the masses. We would only say in particular that nation- 
alism is taking a deep hold upon women, who are national- 
ists from the nature of the case. ‘he economic indepen- 
dence of women is their manifest destiny, and it seems the 
most direct way to the rights which they seek to secure. 
The committee may well remember this in planning out its 


work. 
The Coming Man a Nationalist. 


J. W. Reid of Reidville, 8. C., secretary of the Farmers’ 
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state alliance of South Carolina, has written for the local 
papers an elaborate anaylsis of the political situation and 
argues that the people’s party is nearer his idea of the 
demands of the hour than any other party. He believes 
that the coming man will be a nationalist. He expects to 
see the country carried by the populists in 1896 and by the 
nationalists in 1900. In the course of the article he says: 
“ Have you ever read Edward Bellamy’s book Looking Back- 
ward. If not, do so as soon as convenient. It won’t hurt 
you; on the contrary it may give you some new ideas and 
lead you into a new line of thought. When you have read 
it, ten chances to one your comment will be, a fine social, 
financial and political condition, but it is impossible. Such 
a state of affairs would be the millennium. ‘To toss it off, 
with the remark that it is impossible, won’t put a stop to it. 
Somehow or other it is a kind of a thing that won’t down 
at the bidding of any one man or set of men. Na- 
tionalism would solve all the knotty, social, financial and 
political problems on the basis of equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” ‘The Carolina Spartan, a demo- 
cratic sheet, prints Mr. Reid’s article with this observation, 
‘““While we may not endorse the ideas he advances, we cer- 
tainly endorse his plain, straight-forward method of dealing 
with important questions. Such articles will do good. They 
are worth infinitely more than columns of editorials and 
communications praising scheming pol:ticians who look only 
to self. Give the article a careful reading and then decide 
‘where you are at.’” 
Industrial Conference of Southern California. 

The great industrial conference at Long Beach, Cal. last 
week was a booming success. Speakers discussed all the 
planks of the Omaha platform, One episode is thus des- 
cribed by Editor Wilkins of the Fresno National Spectator : 
“Rev. R. M. Webster, a Congregational minister of Long 
Beach preached a sermon to the conference that they are 
still talking about. Mr. Webster is a nationalist, and he 
preached the religion that Christ taught. This was such a 
surprise to the audience that they applauded him again 
and again. If such sermons could be preached every Sun- 
day in all the pulpits of the land, the churches would be 
crowded to overflowing by the very laboring people who 
today look upon the church as their bitterest enemy.” 
Nationalization of Liquor Good Politics as well as Sound in 

Principle. 

The New York Voice appears to be getting the better of 
those prohibitionists who criticised its course in advocating 
state traffic in liquor in anti-prohibition states and munici- 
palities. That the nationalization of the liquor plank 
promises to be good politics is very apparent. ‘Take South 
Dakota. The liquor issue has in past years been the cause 
of ill-natured contentions in the conventions. Last year 
the platform committee of the people’s party spent four 
hours in drafting a liquor plank and finally made no men- 
tion of the subject, although a majority of the convention 
were prohibitionists. This year the following plank passed 
unanimously: “We demand the nationalization of the 
liquor traffic, beginning with the state dispensary system, 
with the elimination of all profits to either individual, 
municipality or state.” The position taken by papers like 
the Voice and by men like H. L. Loucks, president of the 
Farmers’ alliance, is probably responsible for the conversion 
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of the South Dakota Prohibition league at its recent meet- 
ing. While no formal motion was passed, the league after 
a protracted discussion seemed practically in favor of 
nationalization of the liquor traffic. The people’s party 
convention this year adjourned in the best of spirits, which 
is quite in contrast to the ruffled feelings of last year due to 
the unsettled rum issue. 


Note and Comment. 


The Winterset Review wants the Iowa people’s party 
convention to adopt a state ownership and control of the 
liquor traffic. 


Tom Watson, who was counted out in 10th Congressional 
district of Georgia, is holding tremendous populist meet- 
ings in various parts of the state. He will not be counted 
out next time. 


Cleveland Citizen: The Prohibitionists met in conven- 
tion in this city this week and nominated a state ticket. 
The populists met at Columbus on July 4 to nominate a 
ticket. The demands of these two parties are nearly 
identical —if the liquer question be excepted. Both are 
in favor of government ownership of railroads and tele- 
graphs, government money and banks and other reforms of 
like character, and there is small reason why they should 
not get together. Now socialize the traffic by state control 
and abolish profits. 


The Republican, a paper published at Cedar Rapids, 
says: “Men are now plowing corn in Nebraska who wil 
live to see the overthrow of every trust and business mo- 
nopoly in the nation. This means that he will live to see 
all railroads, telegraphs and telephones in the possession 
of the people, and the gold, silver and coal mines and all 
lands containing valuable minerals owned by the govern- 
ment. The party is now organizing which will live to see 
its accomplishment. 


National Watchman, Washington, D. C.: “There can be 
no silver party. ‘There is not enough in the silver question 
to warrant the formation of a party. Free coinage of 
silver 1s but a single factor in the great movement for 
reform.” 


The Virginia populists are evidently making ready for a 
rousing campaign this fall. 


George H. Cary addressed the Boston People’s Party 
club at Marble hall, 518 Tremont street, Thursday even- 


ing. 

The Iowa populists have planned out a lively campaign 
for this summer and autumn. The state convention meets 
at Des Moines, September 5. 


The democratic Buffalo Courier is practically committed 
to support the populists on local matters on a platform of 
public ownership. It says: “Every city ought to own its 
water-works. And if water-works why not gas and electric 
light works, street cars and telephones ? ” 


The Woman’s Progressive Political league, a strong or- 
ganization in Topeka, has issued a circular declaring: “In 
view of a misunderstanding largely conveyed through the 
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of the Woman’s Progressive Political league, wish to state 
that we are a people’s party organization first, last and all 
the time. And we advocate all reforms tending to the 
relief of the people, including woman suffrage and control 
of the liquor trafic.” 


In the face of the vote of the socialist labor party at 
Chicago sitting down hard upon the people’s party, the 
Pittsburg (Pa.) socialists are uniting with the populists in 
forming a local ticket. 


Even democratic papers in Texas admit that the next 
time Judge Nugent runs for governor on the populist 
ticket he will be elected. - 


The populist central committee of Washington state is 
preparing a pamphlet containing reform articles written by 
prominent populists. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: The third party is a reading 
party. It is also a writing and thinking party. Right or 
wrong it has reached a magnitude far beyond our expecta- 
tions, and it means revolution. 


Chairman Hackney of last year’s republican convention 
in Kansas has been denouncing his party for not passing a 
good railroad law, as the railroads in his opinion “are the 
greatest enemy of Kansas.” It is understood that Hack- 
ney is about to join the populists. 


The Union Printer believes in government ownership of 
the telegraph, but is not pleased with the resolution passed 
by the International Typographical union favoring govern- 
ment telegraph because it will draw the union into politics. 
If the printers of this country ever get their rights as pro- 
ducers, it will be through the ballot and the ballot only. 


Oregon Populist, Albany: “It has been so long since we 
nationalized the postal service that the people really forget 
the wonderful advantages to be gained by nationalism. 
No, there are double the number of converts to this noble 
cause there were 18 months ago, and we have absolutely 
lost none, however it may appear. It is true and undefiled 
Christianity, spelled with a big C.” 


The Wall street cry for a repeal of the Sherman silver- 
purchasing act is based upon the argument that the present 
crisis is occasioned by a currency: that is being depreciated 
by silver inflation. An inflated currency means always a 
boom in the prices of products. That is, the cheaper a 
dollar the less in commodity one has to give to get a dollar. 
But wheat, wool and other produce is steadily declining. 
The logic of Wall street is absurd on the face of it. 


“The very idea of a community of goods involves the 
idea of the highest possible virtue, a virtue to which as yet 
no considerable portion of the human race has attained.” So 
remarks A. H. Mopcur Sime in a London periodical. He 
thinks therefore that the time has not yet come for social- 
istic experiments. He wants first to educate people toa 
higher plane. The very idea of an umbrella involves the 
highest state of dryness in a rain storm. The first great 
thing to do is to educate people up to a state of dryness in 
which they will be worthy of umbrellas when they are 


press, .as to the object of our organization — we, the ladies | passed round. ‘This is the logic of Moncur Sime. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


{tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The report of the Haverhill Water commissioners shows 
that water rates have been reduced the past year. Under 
private management many large real estate owners secured 
special rates. Now all are treated alike, and the result is 
favorable to public ownership. The city advertised for 
bids for a new 20-inch iron main, but found that it could 
do the work $1,334 cheaper than the lowest bidder. The 
work was therefore done under the supervision of the 
superintendent to the satisfaztion of the public. 


The Newburyport water company wishes to get rid of its 
plant and offers to pass its rights and privileges over to the 
city for a reasonable price. The impression is that the 
city will accept if the figures can be agreed upon. 


A citizen of Lynn, recently retitioned the city gov- 
ernment to change the grade crossing of an electric and a 
steam car road. The street car company also petitioned for 
a change to a less frequented street, or be relieved from re; 
sponsibility for accident. Tben came petitions opposing 
the request, the men circulating them being, it is said, 
friends of the street railway. At the hearing members of 
the city government charged the company with insincerity 
in presenting their petition for a change. The upshot of 
the matter is that no change will be made in spite of the 
popular demand for it. A few more episodes of this kind 
will make Lynn ripe for a municipal street railway system. 


New York. 


A special committee of the common council of Rome has 
been authorized to employ an engineer tc make surveys 
and prepare plans for an electric lighting plank. 


Ohio. 


Elmwood Place is to vote in a few days on a proposition 
to build an electric light plant. 


Michigan. 


Dowagiac has decided on popular vote to buy a $10,000 
electric light plant. 


Kansas. 


Pittsburg Kansan: Public ownership of the mines will 
settle forever the troubles between miners and operators. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Great West, St. Paul, Minn.: President H. L. 
Loucks and his Dakota Ruralist are making a strong argu- 
ment for nationalizing the liquor traffic. It seems to be the 
window of light on the great issue. The New, York Voice 
has adopted the principle —and thousands of stern prohi- 
bitionists —as a step onward. It robs the saloon of its 
tremendous money power, profit power. 


Cleveland Citizen: The fear of government tyranny and 
oppression is childish. It simply means that the people 
distrust themselves, for the government is, or should be, 
simply the instrument of their will. If chey learn to trust, 


to mold and shape the government, they may place all the 
industries in its hands without fear that it will usurp 
functions not properly delegated to it. All the so-called 
tyranny of government has been small compared with the 
tyranny and oppression of individuals. If the government 
operated all industries, every worker would receive the full 
fruits of his toil. This will be the final solution of the 
social question. Call it socialism, or give it any name you 
please, but it is the only system that will secure justice for 
those who toil. 


The Nation, Red Cloud, Neb.: Amid the crash of banks 
and demoralization of business 1s the time to show the 
people the necessity of government postal banks. Postal 
notes and money orders are a start in that direction 
already. One hundred and thirty-nine million dollars were 
sent ina year by this means without loss to senders. If 
the post office can do that much banking business with ab- 
solute safety it can do more. 


Foreign. 


A writer in the American Architect and Building News 
has this to say about municipal tenement houses in Lon- 
don: “One result of the advent of the London county 
council to power has been the increased activity that is 
being shown in municipal housing of the poor. The coun- 
cil’s predecessors confined their attention to the preparation 
of sites for artisans’ dwellings, leaving the actual buildings 
to be erected by private enterprise. But it was found that 
this system involved many disadvantages. The control of 
the municipality was limited to the approval of the plans 
and the general supervision of the work, but these safe- 
guards, excellent enough in theory, were not found to work 
altogether satisfactorily. The influences operating on the 
minds of the private speculators were necessarily chiefly of 
a financial character, and this did not tend to encourage 
the highest development of sanitation and general con- 
venience that the available resources might have warranted. 
The first direction in which the London common council 
turned their attention was to common lodging-houses. The 
combined dwellings, which are now being erected in various 
parts of London, are of the same nature as those already 
erected by the companies, but of an improved type. Each 
tenement, for example, is entirely self-contained and con- 
sists of a living-room, one or two bedrooms, a scullery con- 
taining sink and copper, a disconnecting lobby open to the 
outside air, from which the water-closet is approached. 
The council have, I understand, been approached with the 
view of constructing a woman’s lodging-house on parallel 
lines to that erected for men and seem to be entertaining 
the ‘proposal. The chief argument that has been urged 
against municipal enterprise in this direction is the ten- 
dency that it will have to stifle private enterprise, but this 
prophecy has not yet been in any way verified. London is 
large enough to provide room for many persons to work 
and if the ultimate result proves to be the general improve- 
ment of the whole of this class of buildings, the slight risk 
of interference will be held by most people to have been 
justified.” 


Milan is so satisfied with its municipal lighting experi- 
ment that it is now building a street railway system. 


It is proposed to establish an immense iron manufactur- 
ing plant in Mexico, probably at Monclova, in the state of 
Coahuila, where there are extensive iron deposits located 
adjacent to the finest bituminous coal beds in that country. 
It is intended that this one concern shall supply the present 
demands of the country, although auxiliary plants already 
in existence in Durango and other plans will probably be 
continued in operation. About seven different companies 
are interested in the scheme, their combined capital amount- 
ing to several millions. 
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Capital in Capital in Th, Capital in atari Capital in 
chalet Millions, — T7%sts. Witney) ee Miltongs Be ee Millions, 
Acid 2 Distilling and cattlefeeding 34 Mineral water 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather 2 Smelters 25 
American corn harvesters 5 sion 100 Music publishing and in- Snath 1-2 
American wringer 21-2 Dye and chemical com- § [struments Spring bed and mattress 
Axe i165) bine 2 Nayvyal stores combine 1 Soap 1-2 
Barbed wire 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 31-2 Sponge 1-2 
Biscuit and cracker J2 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Standard oil 90 
Bituminous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Starch 10 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag 2 Steel and iron 4 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box 5 Steel rail 50 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leather 5 Straw board 8 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley Structural steel 5 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch 10 Sugar refiners’ 75 
Brush 2 *Galvanized iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Table glass and crockery 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 35 Plow Tin plate 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 Tissue paper 10 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 Tobacco 35 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Tombstone 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g 2 Trunk 3 
beef Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ combine 8 Tube 11 1-2 
Cash register 10 Harvester 11-2 Pulp 5 Turpentine 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge ; 1 Ribbon 18 Type-founders 9 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Umbrella 8 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 5 Vapor stove 1 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Wall paper ” 38 
Cattle feeders indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Watch 30 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 Water-works Spumping ma- 
Cigarette 25 Iron league 60 Safe No. 2 5 chinery 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Salt 1 Wheel 1 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sandstone 1 Whip 1-2 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2 Sanitary ware 3 White granite 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 8 Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 11 1-2 School book 2 Wire ra 10 
Cotton duck 10 Locomotive tire 2 School furniture 15 Wire rod 
Cotton press 3 Lumber 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton seed oil 41 Manilla tissue 2 Screw Wool hat 11-2 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper i 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 71-2 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 
Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Sheet steel - 2 Yellow pine 2 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of industries to such an extent that the price of nearly every 
necessity of life is-fixed by a private trust. We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small businesses. The item of capitalization is continually 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast as new companies are taken into the combination. While our figures are 
in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 
the business situation. Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. Whether we lock at the moral or the 
commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. ‘Take the white lead trust, which is 
known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. Its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 companies, including the plant of three smelters and one re- 
finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight mlliions of the stock is water. There is probably not a company of 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to small concerns. ‘Tariff reduction 
tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 
protected industries. 

Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph company. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 
subject. 

The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 
the people. The spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. The people’s party 
has made a record of a million votes as a starter. One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone. Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knock at the door of Con- 
gress next session to demand the public ownership of means of communication. Send for a petition, a copy of which we 
print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce it in its columns : 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Nov. 1, 1893, at latest.] 
To THE HONORABLE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED:. 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of ——______—__ respectfully repre- 
sent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more 
than twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government tines, are obliged to pay, — a company that uses to the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. 

We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service 


| When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and continue signatures, ] 


NAME, STREET. TOWN. 


STATE, 


JULY 22, 1843) 


Low:Priced 
TYPEWRITERS. 


DOES WORK EQUAL TO THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE MACHINES. 


SPEEDY! PRACTICAL! DURABLE! 
and speed is 


No instruction is needed for its use, 
easily attained by little practice. 


WORLD $15 WRITES 77 


TYPEWRITER CHARACTERS. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 
274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wonderful Discovery !! 


Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 
Magnetic Appliance. An in- 
y~ stant relief for all pain. 

- Can be applied to any part 
of the person easily ; never 
gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 
atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Vigor far 
more effectively than any medecine to be taken 
internally; indorsed by eminent physicians. 
Sent to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00 

Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Beston. 
BA L D NESS AND ITS CAUSES CURED BY 


SEMMES’ 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, enring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allsealp diseases. Why Semmes E.R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 

48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 
Call for testimonials o physician 


121 Broad st., 


THE NEW NATION. 
If you are going to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchbure Railroad 


HOOSAC 
SHORT LINE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 


Palace Sleeping Cars. 


TUNNEL ROUTE. 


Through without change via 


DALAL FALLS. 


Trains leave ae Causeway Street Pas- 


senger Station 


9.00 A.M. 3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 
For further information apply to 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


A WONDERFUL THING!! 


Hot Water 


Without Fire. 
The CLIMAX SOLAR-WATER HEATER 


Utilizes the SUN’S Heat 


And gives Hot Water at all hours of the day 
and night, without expense. 

0 

Flows instantly. 


No delay. 
No care. No worry. 
Wonderful. 


The water at times almost boils. 


Always ready. 


Send for circular. 
——.)-—__—_ 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Gas Machines make gas at 75c. per 
1000 feet. Safe, reliable, efficient. A child 
can operate them. Cellar Drainers to make 
wet cellars dry, automatic. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


KEAD 


THE NEW NATION. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 
G. EB. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 


Send 10 cents for sample package. Beautify 
your lamps for months with one package. 


Address, 
Magic Red, Box 88, Crawford, Il. 
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First Nationalist Club. 
" Liberty Tree Block,” 630 Washington Street. 
0: 


Boston, Juuy 1, 1893. 
To THE GENERAL PUBLIC: 


Only little more than four years have 
elapsed since our club, the first in the world, 
was formed, Within that short time the nation- 
alist idea has commended itself to the Ameri- 
can public to an extent far exceeding our 
most sanguine hopes. The influence we have 
brought to bear upon legislative action has 
been remarkably successful, and many issues 
that we have raised have been taken up en- 
thusiastically by citizens at the polls. Our 
ideas are becoming actualities. The times are 


ripe. Organized effort will now carry things 
with a swing, but Ir MUST BE ORGANIZED 


EFFORT. 

Do you believe in the nationalization of in- 
dustry and thereby the promotion of the 
brotherhood of humanity, or, are you with us 
in the work of nationalizing the railroads, 
telegraph, telephone, express or any of the so- 
called natural monopolies? Do you wish to 
be identified with us and count for something? 
If so, you can render important assistance to 
our work. The way we propose is this: We 
have opened a CORRESPONDING MEM-— 
BERSHIP of this First Club. asking for 
members all over this Union, requiring an 
admission fee of $1.00, and a yearly due of 
$1.00, the money to be applied by the club to 
Nationalist work, pure and simple. Each cor- 
responding member is entitled to all the pub- 
lications to be issued by the club, and will be 
considered a centre for the distribution of 
such publications. We give a Certificate of 
Membership, handsomely gotten up, to each 
Corresponding Member. Come in and share 
the victories to come. 


L. J. BRIDGEMAN, Pres’t. 
CHAS. E. BOWERS, Sec’y. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on saie near you. 
It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, but a 
good feed for all animals. 
Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 


$20 to $400. 
—O— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—O— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I have been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. 


$1.75. 


WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘ His 
Marriage Vow,’’ etc. $1.50. 


HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES ° 
By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au- 
thor. $1.00. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


A LOOK UPWARD: 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 
ING By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 
SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 


LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


With portrait 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 


CA IRA! 
OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUR DESTINY, 


THe INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM ON 
MORALS AND RELIGION, 


Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


QUABBIN. 


The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 


GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 


Somer INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 


EDWARD BURTON 


By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. ; 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward S. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


“The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 10 Milk St., Boston, 


[JuLy 22, 1893 


THE NEW NATION. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer's Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 
BY LUKE A, HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 


Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Abraham Lincoln 
By John T. Morse, Jr. 


With a Portrait and Map. 2 vols. 
gilt top, $2.50. 


‘‘An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy of the -martyr-statesman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of his career, is 
all that one can demand from a fresh biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such a presenta- 
tion will be found in these two volumes. 
Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 
portrait of one of our best andigreatest men.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 

“The author has succeeded admirably in 
relating with the utmost fairness the salient 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting especial 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 


16mo 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the.land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme ”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe. great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1093. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N.-Y. 
NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

1) 

Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 

ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


“ Everybody’s Law Book.” 


Is the title of the new 768 page work prepared 
by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


100 rs 2.00. 
Address, 


ce 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in this direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


37 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,’’ abolishing the possibility 
of Poverty. 

It enables every man and woman to be their 
own lawyer. It teaches what are your rights 
and how to maintain them. When to begin a 
law suit and when to shun one. It contains 
the useful information every business man 
needs in every state inthe Union It contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the 
lawyer as well as to all who have legal busi- 
ness to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or two- 
cent postage stamp for a table of contents and 
terms to agents. Address, 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 335 Sixth Ave., New York. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 
Jackson, Mich. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 


